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PART  I 


Watch  thou  the  War,  O  Englishman. 
Not  how  the  aeroplanes  have  flown, 
Not  even  deeds  of  valour  shown, 
Great  principles  that  lie  beneath 
Have  armed  our  nation  to  the  teeth. 
Let  us  learn  wisdom  all  we  can- 
So,  watch  the  War,  thou  Englishman. 
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INTRODUCTION 

0  War,  O  scourge  and  curse  of  this  our  suffering 
world, 

Tangle  of  evil  passions,  evil  pains, 
When  once  your  windy  banner  is  for  strife 
unfurled, 

Cruel  destruction  all  around  us  reigns. 


And  yet,  O  War,  you  may  be  glorious  on  the 
earth 

As  utmost  sacrifice  that  man  can  give 
For  liberty,  for  aims  of  highest,  truest  worth, 
For  helping  the  oppressed  to  rise  and  live. 


To-day,  see  barbarism's  dying  force  appear, 
Fighting  with  sanity,  and  love,  and  light ; 

Reason's  ethereal  weapon  will  avail  not  here, 
We  can  but  slay  it  with  our  ordered  might. 
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Man,  'tis  a  thought  for  wondrous  pride,  that  you 
and  I 

Are  now  alive  while  such  a  War  goes  on, 
That  we  may  hurl  ourselves  against  the  foe, 
and  die 

For  aims  as  glorious  as  the  rising  sun  ! 

Read,  read  these  verses,  take  them  to  your 
heart, 

And  love  the  right,  and  still  reject  the  wrong  ; 
We  struggle  for  compassion's  bright  and  blessed 
part, 

And  lift  to  Heaven  a  pure  and  honest  song. 
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AN  IGNOBLE  PEACE 

Had  Britain  folded  her  arms 

And  said,  "  No,  J  won't  fight, 
My  commerce  is  too  great, 

And  besides,  War  isn't  right. 
I've  got  the  severing  Channel 

Tossing  its  tawny  spray, 
My  Navy  as  safeguard  hovers 

To  warn  the  foe  away. 
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"  I'll"  keep  out  of  it  all. 

They'll  run  on  each  other's  lands, 
But  why  should  I  with  blood 

Stain  my  pacific  hands  ? 
I'm  wisely  neutral,  I  look 

Beyond  the  immediate  ken, — 
Besides,  I'll  send  them  money 

To  help  with  their  wounded  men." 

Then  would  the  German  conquer 

France  and  the  smaller  States, 
Brave  little  Belgium  fighting 

At  all  her  many  gates. 
Russia  would  give  some  trouble, 

With  her  dreary  wastes  of  snow, 
As  she  swallowed  the  great  Napoleon 

A  hundred  years  ago. 

But  the  German  would  be  victor 

With  power  all  world-wide, 
And  he  would  try  for  Canada, 

And  India  too  beside. 
Then  Britain  at  last  would  waken 

And  beat  the  martial  drum, — 
"  Our  island  is  in  danger 

O  people,  hear  and  come  ! 

Peaceful,  we  stood  spectator 
While  into  naught  were  hurled 
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Our  sister  States,  and  the  German 
Rules  all  the  western  world. 

But  now  to  the  quick  it  touches. 
There  can  be  no  more  rest, — 

Blood,  treasure,  all  must  go  ! 
Now,  Britain,  fight  your  best." 

See  then  the  forces  gather  ; — 

Woe,  woe,  it  is  too  late  ! 
There'6  no  support  or  welcome 

From  any  other  State. 
She  stood  back  in  her  power 

From  all  her  brave  Allies, 
And  now  despised,  forsaken, 

To  save  herself  she  tries. 

Arrogant,  proud,  yet  mean, 

False  to  the  other  lands, 
Roused  to  protect  her  shores 

In  giant  wrath  she  stands. 
What  the  result  would  be 

We  know  not,  nor  could  guess, 
If  love  is  thrown  away, 

All-selfish  is  success. 

Not  thus,  not  thus  did  we, 

These  are  but  nightmares  driven, 

Though  long  we  strove  for  peace 
We  voted  for  war,  thank  Heaven  ! 
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We  heard  the  cry  for  help, 

We  remembered  the  clasp  of  hands, 
We  promised  our  utmost  strength 

To  save  independent  lands. 

Now  with  a  conscience  clear 

We  can  look  to  Heaven's  eye 
And  pray  the  Lord  of  Hosts 

To  grant  us  victory. 
Ho,  Britain,  do  your  noblest 

To  put  the  tyrant  down  ! 
The  keen  and  generous  fight 

Is  in  itself  a  crown. 
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ONLY  ONE  ENEMY 

With  Germany  as  stoutest  friend 
We  faced  the  dread  Napoleon's  ire, 

On  Belgian  soil  the  foes  contend, 
And  there  we  quenched  his  fatal  fire. 

That  is  in  history  ;  that,  you  know 
Was  just  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Then,  side  by  side  with  France's  might, 
We  chased  the  furious  Russian  bear, 

And  the  Crimea's  wintry  night, 
Sent  him  back  growling  to  his  lair. 
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Grey  heads  remember  that,  you  know, 
Exactly  sixty  years  ago. 

And  now  again  all  Europe  stands, 

With  England,  France,  and  Russia,  three, 

To  face  the  martial  German  bands 
Who  aim  at  world-supremacy. 

One  family  we  are,  you  know, 
And  cannot  let  our  friendships  go. 

Strange  how  the  foe  is  changed  in  turn  ! 

Unmoved  the  principles  remain  ; 
To  help  the  world  our  spirits  burn 

As  better  than  all  golden  gain. 
In  history  'twill  be  writ,  you  know, — 

"  Oppression  was  her  Only  Foe/' 
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MORE  DEAR  THAN  LIFE 

Some  things — a  few  things — dearer  are  than 
life, 

More  sweet  than  human  days  upon  the  earth, 
Though  these  are  precious,  and  much  toil  and 
strife 

We  spend,  to  lengthen  out  the  years  from 
birth. 
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"  Ah,"  says  the  rat,  "  my  life  stands  first  of  all 
For  this  I  fight  unto  the  bitter  end  ;  " 

V  No,"  says  the  cat,  "  my  single  life  may  fall 
So  that  my  helpless  children  I  defend  ;  " 

But  man  alone  can  look  beyond  the  grave, 

And  see  the  treasures  he  would  die  to  save. 

Wretched  our  life,  if  all  we  count  most  dear 
Are  things  we  see,  and  feel,  and  eat,  and  hold, 

While  things  above  us,  flitting  radiant,  clear 
Behind  all  sense,  can  ne'er  grow  dim  or  old. 

"  Ah,"  says  the  earth-bound  body,  M  must  I 
leave 

My  life  for  visions  I  shall  ne'er  enjoy  ?  " 
"  Yes,"  says  the  soul,  "  for  I  must  ever  cleave 

To  truth  and  honour,  lest  base  sin  destroy." 
And  so  the  awful  sufferings  of  the  war 
To  our  sad  hearts  are  luminous  as  a  star. 
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THE  KAISER'S  SOLILOQUY 

"  See,"  said  the  Kaiser,  "  see,  my  cousin  of 

England  is  tame, 
She  loves  her  cotton-spinning,  she  loves  the 

explorer's  fame, 
She  never  loved  gathering  laurels  of  war  to 

deck  out  her  name." 
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"  True,"  said  the  Kaiser,  "  true,  her  Navy's 

the  grand  sea-flower, 
But  I  have  my  Moltkes  too,  of  eighty  thousand 

horse-power, 
And  I've  deepened  the  Kiel  Canal,  and  it's 

ready  this  very  hour." 

"  Hush,"  said  the  Kaiser,  "  hush  !  in  the  jungle 

of  Bengal  heat, 
The  splendid  and  terrible  tiger  is  creeping  on 

stealthy  feet ; 
One  spring,  and  in  India's  dust  lies  the  British 

imperial  seat." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Kaiser,  "  yes,  and  Ireland  now 

is  her  foe, — 
I  read  the  English  papers, — such  hatred  is 

there  aglow, 
That  as  soon  as  her  back  is  turned,  Ireland  will 

stab,  I  know." 

"  And,"  said  the  Kaiser,  "  and,  though  her 

Colonies  are  so  vast, 
They  walk  at  a  different  pace  (for  the  young 

run  far  and  fast), 
Some  ask  for  an  altered  flag ;  their  loyalty's 

over  and  past." 


THE  RIGHT 
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"  Hear/'  said  the  Kaiser,  "  hear,  how  the 

Socialists  preach  over  there  ; 
The  foolish  freedom  given  to  the  press  is  a 

danger  and  snare. 
Britain  is  riddled  with  holes,  and  she  does  not 

seem  to  care." 

"  So,"  said  the  Kaiser,  "  so,  she  will  sit  with 

folded  hands, 
She  will  never  work  with  Russia  ;  I  shall  march 

through  the  Belgian  lands, 
And  give  them  back  when  I've  punished  the 

light-hearted  Frenchman's  bands." 

"  What  ?  "  said  the  Kaiser,  "  what  ?  c  United 

and  strong/  do  I  hear  ? 
India  loyal  ?  and  Ireland  firm  ?  the  Entente 

held  dear  ? 

I  must  put  my  millions  forward,  for  this  is  A 
War,  'tis  clear  !  " 
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THE  RIGHT 

"  May  God  defend  the  right,"  we  say, 

And  buckle  on  our  sword, 
"  May  only  justice  win  the  day," 

The  meaning  of  our  word. 
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0  solemn  test,  to  spread  our  cause 
Before  the  all-seeing  Eye, — 

"If  not  according  to  Thy  laws, 
May  we  defeated  lie/9 

In  highest  confidence  we  make 
Appeal  to  Heaven's  might, 

As  arbiter,  as  standard  take 
"  May  God  defend  the  right ! 99 
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ENGLAND'S  TRUST 

Entrusted  with  the  purest  light 
That  Heaven  has  sent  to  earth, 

With  ever-sharpening  sense  of  right, 
We  have  a  post  of  worth, 
A  heritage  by  birth. 

To  us  great  things  are  given  indeed 

As  stewards  for  the  world's  great  need. 

Dear  country,  if  we  lose  the  sense 

Of  being  thus  in  trust, 
If  we  in  ships  put  confidence 

And  turn  our  power  to  lust, 

Our  sword  will  surely  rust. 
Only  as  righteous  can  we  stand, 
Upheld  and  saved  by  God's  right  hand. 
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OUR  STRONG  POINT 

France  in  Science  clear  and  sound 

Plays  a  brilliant  part, 
Germany  has  thought  profound, 

Italy  has  Art ; 
We  have  our  sweet  island  ground, 
With  the  rough  seas  girdled  round, 

And  a  faithful  heart. 

Dusky  peoples,  strange  and  wild, 
Swarm  in  countless  throng, 

Good  we  seek  for  every  child, 
Sheltering  it  from  wrong. 

If  our  honour  is  beguiled, 

We  are  wretched  and  defiled, 
Unworthy  to  be  strong. 

Brains,  and  wit,  and  lively  grace, 

Never  first  are  we  ; 
But  we  have  our  steadfast  place, 

Lordly,  strong,  and  free. 
Justice  shows  her  honoured  face, 
We  shall  win  a  worthy  race, 

If  we  faithful  be. 
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COME,  COLONIES  ! 

Come,  wonderful  Canada,   come  from  your 

prairies  wide  ; 
Come,  noble  Australia,  come  and  stand  by  our 

side  ; 

Come  from  your  tree-ferns,  New  Zealand,  right 
through  the  thick  globe's  girth  ; 

Come,  South  Africa,  come,  speed  to  the  land 
of  your  birth. 


One  is  the  law  of  justice,  one  is  oppression's 
might, 

All  the  wide  world  over,  there's  only  One  Cause 
for  a  fight. 

True  to  it  now,  come  over,  under  our  banner 
stand — 

Come,  Colonies,  come,  when  we  hold  out  our 
strong  right  hand. 


OUR  KING 
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OUR  FLAG  AT  LlfeGE 
(10/^  August  1914) 

Our  banner  flies  over  Li6ge  in  the  light 

Saying,  "  I  come,  I  come," 
We  send  it  before  us  to  claim  our  right, 

Before  they  can  hear  our  drum. 
Spread,  gallant  flag,  in  the  Germans'  sight, 

Shouting,  "  I  come,  I  come  !  " 

Britain  is  roused  from  her  misty  lair, 

Where  her  cannons  have  long  been  dumb, 
She  comes  from  her  harvest-fields  sunny  and 
fair, 

And  answers  her  gathering  drum. 
"  Go,  flag,  go,  and  wait  for  me  there — 
Hold  out,  Li&ge  !  I  come." 
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OUR  KING 

O  King,  on  whom  the  weight  of  war  must  fall, 
O  Britain's  King,  whose  word  is  final  seal 

Upon  our  Empire's  deeds — on  you  we  call 
In  deep  respect,  our  crown,  our  truth's  appeal, 

Embodiment  of  things  that  dearest  are  of  all. 
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0  King  unblemished,  generous,  peaceful,  wise, 
We  love  you  ;  and  our  hearts  a  million-fold 

Beat  for  you,  under  home  or  alien  skies, 
And,  loving  justice  more  than  life  or  gold, 

Together,  to  one  Heaven,  we  lift  our  suppliant 
eyes. 
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THE  SILENT  NAVY 

(12th  August  1914) 

Silent  the  misty-sparkling  ocean  lies 

And  naught  of  idle  welcome  it  abates, 
We  see  the  summer  sun  each  morning  rise, 
And  climb  and  fall  along  the  cloudless  skies, 
And  still  our  Navy  in  the  silence  waits. 


Like  grim,  pad-footed  lions,  warships  stand 
Or  still  as  death,  or  prowling  to  and  fro ; 
The  long  coast-line,  the  harbours,  rocks  and 
sand, 

With  sunny  ups  and  downs  of  smiling  land, 
They  see,  as  noiselessly  they  come  and  go. 
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Should  the  foe  venture  on  the  horizon's  ring 
Intensest  life  will  shake  from  head  to  heel, 
With  quivering  nerves  absorbed  in  one  fierce 
spring, 

With  loud  reverberant  roar,  far-echoing — 
Death,  death,  death,  death  comes  howling 
from  the  steel. 
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THE  NAVY  WHISPERS  TO  THE  SHORE 

England,  England  !  I  am  here, 
Go  to  sleep  without  a  fear  ; 
Rise  refreshed  and  greet  the  morn, 
Reap  your  harvest,  stack  your  corn, 
Let  the  pearly  August  haze 
Brood  upon  your  peaceful  days. 

Humming  like  a  fluttered  hive, 
England  now  is  all  alive, 
Every  tunnel,  crossing  bridge, 
Every  high  and  lonely  ridge, 
Has  its  picket  or  its  scout 
Ever  on  a  keen  look-out. 

Quiet  England  !  see  us  stand, 
Outposts  of  our  honoured  land. 
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Could  we  let  the  German  spoil 
One  foot  of  our  sacred  soil  ? 
Iron  lips  and  fatal  breath, 
These  shall  guard  you  to  the  death. 
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THE  BLUE-JACKETS  MORNING 

The  August  sun  peers  o'er  the  sea  once  more, 

The  night-watch  goes  below  ;  I  come  on  deck, 
The  horizon's  ring  is  empty  as  before, 
And  round  me  is  our  giant-power's  store, 
All  ready  without  stain,  or  flaw,  or  fleck. 

The  rigging  sharply  cuts  the  cloudless  blue, 
The  bright  brass  flashes  back  the  morning 
rays, 

We  swab,  and  clean,  and  polish  all  anew, 
Inspect  and  drill  till  there's  no  more  to  do, 
And  we  must  wait  thro'  fervid  noon-day 
blaze. 

Beside  me  stand  our  guns — above,  the  sky — 
O  murderous,  awful  force,  swift-coming  death  ! 

Here,  in  the  sunny  ocean,  shall  I  lie  ? 

O  country,  you  are  worth  that  I  should  die, 
For  right  and  justice  yielding  up  my  breath. 
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THE  FIRST  GIFT  OF  CANADA 
(13th  August  1914) 

Thank  you,  Canada,  thank  you  !  Your  harvest- 
fields  are  shorn, 

And  you  remember  the  land  where  you,  or  your 
father,  was  born, 

And  you  send  over  to  England  a  million  bags 
of  corn. 


The  scale  befits  you,  Canada ;  you  are  so  big 
and  wide, 

Your  western  harvest-meadows  seem  like  the 

flowing  tide, 
Boundless,  stretching  away  to  the  blue  on  every 

side. 


The  thought  is  good,  O  Canada ;   springs  of 

your  life  are  here, 
"  If  you  have  a  war,  then  we  have  a  war/'  you 

said  in  your  cheer, 
And  the  great  sea-cable  whispered  it,  close  into 

England's  ear. 
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Your  love  is  noble,  Canada  ;  you  have  enough 
to  do, 

Wrestling  with  forest  and  prairie,  our  fine 

young  stripling,  you, 
And  your  offer  of  blood  and  treasure  proves 

you  are  loyal  and  true. 
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THE  7th  AND  10th  GERMAN  REGIMENTS 

(nth  August  1914) 

Beneath  Li£ge,  upon  the  glacis'  slope, 
As  dead  leaves  swept  into  a  careless  heap, 
The  dead  and  wounded  face  the  sun's  full  glare. 
Contorted  some  in  death's  dumb,  rigid  sleep ; 
Some  panting  out  their  breath  ;  some,  had  they 
care, 

Prepared  for  life  again,  ready  for  hope, 
And  all  the  joys  of  keen  adventure's  scope, 
Now  dying  'mid  the  dead — the  angels  weep. 

And  these  were  laughing  but  a  week  ago, 
Fine,  stalwart  Germans,  clean,  and  whole,  and 
strong, 

With  love  of  home  and  father,  wife  and  child. 
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Cruel  the  powers  that  to  their  State  belong  ; 

By  lies  the  simple-hearted  are  beguiled, 
And  driven  to  slaughter.    Tyrant  evils  grow, 
And  urging  forces  drive  them,  swift  or  slow— 

The  pity,  ah,  the  pity  I — hapless  throng  ! 
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GERMAN  LEARNING 

Your  thrilling  music,  whether  sweet  or  grand, 
Has  proved  the  whole  world's  standard  and 
delight, 

Your  poets  wing  the  immortal  arrows'  flight, 
You  delve  in  classic  lore  with  patient  hand. 
Within  the  world  of  books  in  your  fair  land, 
0  Teutons,  brothers,  following  the  light, 
Brave,  plodding,  faithful,  caring  for  the  right, 
As  first  of  scholars  in  the  ranks  you  stand. 

Why  is  this  wealth  of  gifts  all  cast  away 
By  one  barbaric  man,  before  whose  eyes 
Red  mists  of  anger  steaming  upward  rise  ? 

His  maiFd  fist  holds  you  down,  and  leads  astray. 
0  Teutons,  brothers,  let  the  clamour  cease, 
Be  as  God  made  you,  helping  the  world's 
peace. 
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GERMAN  FAIRY-TALES 

No  fairy-stories  are  so  child-like  sweet 

As  those  we  tell  from  ancient  German  lore ; 
A  world  of  mystery  opens  wide  its  door 

While  Christmas  stars  light  up  the  frozen  street. 

To  wide-eyed  children  round  the  fire's  heat, 
Giants  and  dwarfs  may  tread  the  cottage 
floor, 

And  innocence  is  brave  'mid  dangers  sore, 
Though  wolves  may  howl,  and  snowstorms  whirl 
and  fleet. 


Lovers,  home-lovers  !    How  can  you  so  change 
That  hearth-fires  quenched  in  blood  are  on 
your  track, 

And  children  starve  ?    You,  you  who  love  them 
so  ! 

O  Germans,  free  yourselves  !    Let  truth's  bright 
range 

Show  you  deceived,  and  lure  you  to  turn  back 
To  all  the  sweet  brave  tales  of  long  ago. 
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THE  GERMAN  NEWSPAPERS 
(15th  August  1914) 

"  The  War  ?    Oh,  the  War's  all  right ! 

Li£ge  is  taken,  you  see ; 
Some  forts  left  behind  for  our  big  guns, 
But  right  over  Belgium  our  army  runs, 

All's  well  as  well  can  be, 
Our  men  know  how  to  fight. 


The  English  ?    Oh,  they  may  land, 

But  their  army's  weak,  you  see. 
They  may  come  or  not  at  the  Frenchman's  call, 
It  is  but  a  slight  thing  after  all, 

One  more  battle,  and  we 
Dispose  of  them,  out  of  hand." 


O  Kaiser  !    How  sit  you  there, 
And  read  lies  told  in  your  name  ? 

You  are  a  strong  and  a  truth-loving  man, 

Tell  your  brave  people  all  that  you  can, 
Tell  them  defeat  or  fame, 

Let  all  the  Fatherland  share. 
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THE  CRY  OF  THE  GERMAN  MOTHERS 

They  say  we  triumph  all  along  the  line, 
That  Belgium  now  lies  open  to  our  feet, 

The  French  are  driven  back  across  the  Rhine, 
The  English  scarce  will  come  our  ranks  to 
meet ; 

We  need  not  count  them  ;  save,  perhaps,  their 
Fleet. 


All  this  they  say.    How  is  it  then  we  hear 
From  thousand  separate  homes,  the  wail  of 
woe, 

For  son,  for  brother,  or  for  husband  dear  ? 
Is  it  indeed  a  victory,  when  the  foe 
By  thousands,  and  by  thousands,  lay  us  low  ? 

Kaiser,  to  you  we  lift  our  weeping  eyes, 
For  you  are  brave,  you  are  a  father  too. 

We  ask  for  truth.    Why  did  this  war  arise  ? 
And  are  we  conquering  ?    We  appeal  to  you. 
Answer,  O  Kaiser,  for  we  know  you  true. 
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KITCHENERS  SILENCE 
(16th  August  1914) 

A  whisper  runs  over  the  listening  earth — 

"  You  are  never  alone,  alone, 
Over  the  curve  of  the  great  world's  girth, 
Thousands  of  miles  from  the  land  of  your  birth, 

Your  secret  is  known,  is  known. 
Through  storm  and  wind  on  the  raging  sea, 
All  that  you  say  comes  back  to  me." 

But  our  Commander,  the  silent  man, 

Has  said,  "  Be  still,  be  still." 
And  the  whispers  are  hushed  while  he  opens 
his  plan, 

And  the  murmurs  under  the  sea  that  ran, 

For  he  means  to  kill,  to  kill. 
If  he  told  how  his  troops  were  over  the  sea, 
The  foe  would  know  it,  as  well  as  we. 

So  to  and  fro  do  his  transports  ply, 

Landing  our  men,  our  men. 
Across  the  Channel  they  dimly  fly, 
And  the  ear  cannot  guess  as  they  flutter  by, 

Beyond  our  ken,  our  ken. 
When  our  army  is  gathered  on  foreign  shore, 
The  sea  and  the  air  may  talk  once  more. 
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THE  TROOP-SHIPS 
(ijth  August  1914) 

As  soft  as  down  the  blank  mist  lies 

Over  the  smooth  grey  sea, 
And  faint  are  heard  the  sea-mew's  cries, 

Foamless  the  levels  be. 
The  long,  slight  swell  from  out  the  west 
Adds  to  the  sense  of  giant  rest. 

But  look,  where  tall  sea-phantoms  rise 

A  moment  ere  they  flee  ! 
Then,  dimming  to  our  longing  eyes, 

Only  the  mist  we  see. 
There  !  glimmering  thro'  the  fog  once  more, 
A  huge  ghost  walks  from  shore  to  shore. 


With  stealthy  pace  the  transport  flies 

Over  the  sleeping  sea, 
The  white  mists  fold  it  from  our  eyes, 

It  runs  where  battles  be. 
Fly  on,  O  sea-ghost,  through  the  veil — 
We  come,  O  friends,  we  will  not  fail. 
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OUR  TROOPS 
Part  I — At  Southampton 

They  are  gone  !    With  the  farewell  spoken, 
And  the  clasp  of  the  strong  brown  hands, 
Gone  ! — in  their  ordered  bands. 
Silence  the  Power  commands, 
And  we  scarce  know  even  the  lands, 

As  we  turn  away  heart-broken 

With  the  sobbing  farewell  spoken. 

In  old  days,  a  nation  cheering, 

The  band,  and  a  long,  long  shout 
Sent  all  our  regiments  out ; 
But  the  awful  torpedo's  about, 
And  of  sea-mines  we  stand  in  doubt 
And  the  listening  Germans  (we're  fearing) 
Would  guess,  if  they  heard  us  cheering. 

So  we  stood  in  sorrow,  waving 

A  last,  a  last  adieu. 

Thousands  of  us  knew, 

But,  self-controlled  and  true, 

We  looked  to  Heaven's  blue, 
Our  fears  in  silence  braving, 
And  ever  our  good-byes  waving. 
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Part  II — At  Boulogne 

They  are  come  !    And  a  welcome  glorious 
Awaits  them  over  here, 
As  space  for  the  camp  we  clear. 
Big  English,  who  know  not  fear, 
Hark,  how  the  French  can  cheer  ! 
We  know  you  are  mighty,  victorious, 
And  we  give  you  a  greeting  glorious. 

See  how  they  swing  there,  striding 

In  kharki,  our  road  along, 

Singing  their  barrack-song, 

How  fair  they  are,  how  strong  ! 

Conquests  to  such  belong. 
No  terrors  are  there  in  hiding, 
As  in  ranks  to  the  war  they  are  striding. 

In  silence  they  came  till  they  landed 
From  over  the  severing  wave, 
But  here  they  are  coming  to  save, 
Islanders,  drilled  and  brave, 
Ready  for  life  or  a  grave, 
Generous  of  force,  open-handed — 
Vive  VAngleterre  !   They  have  landed  ! 
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THE  DAY  OF  PRAYER 

(215/  August  1914) 

"The  Right— The  Right/'  O  God,  what  is  The 
Right  ? 

It  is  to  hear  the  cry  of  those  oppressed, 
To  run  with  banners  to  the  delivering  fight, 

To  feel  the  glow  of  succouring  the  distressed, 
Nor  harbour  thought  of  self  within  the  generous 
breast. 

For  two  days  England  trembled  on  the  brink. 

Forgive,  O  God,  the  coward's  hidden  fear  ! 
Then  time  was  past  to  pause,  and  weigh,  and 
think, 

And  look  around  for  motives  far  or  near, 
And  then  the  brave  heart  conquered,  voting 
loud  and  clear. 

To-day  we  look  into  the  eye  of  Heaven, 
Into  the  shrine  of  pure  and  cloudless  light, 

And  ask,  Could  better  cause  to  us  be  given  ? 
Oh,  make  us  faithful  in  Thy  holy  sight, 

And  ever  'mid  the  tumult  show  The  Splendid 
Right. 

c 
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WHERE  IS  OUR  ARMY  ? 
(23rd  August  1914) 

We  have  heard  of  the  welcome  given  to  our 

Private  over  the  sea, 
Of  the  bouquets,  and  keepsakes,  and  staring  he 

endured  right  manfully ; 
And  how  they  looked  at  his  skin,  so  fair  'neath 

the  tan  of  the  brown, 
And  offered  him  cakes  and  ices,  and  admired  him 

up  and  down, 
And  tried  to  sing  "  God  Save  the  King,"  as  he 

marched  through  the  little  town, 
But  where  is  he  now,  oh  where  ? 
And  what  is  he  finding  there  ? 


We  have  heard  his  comment  grotesque  on  the 

soldier  of  France,  mayhap, 
"  His  trousers  is  very  baggy,  but  he's  a  real  good 

little  chap, 

Though  remarkable  fond  of  kissing/'   Then  he 
rubs  his  honest  face, 
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As  he  sums  up  the  war  with  the  Kaiser,  by  saying 

with  ready  grace, 
f  He  was  getting  a  bit  too  thick,  and  we'll  show 
him  his  proper  place.' ' 

But  where  is  he,  tell  me,  where  ? 
And  what  is  he  saying  there  ? 


Gone  is  the  bugling  and  marching,  quiet  the 

camping-ground, 
Cheering  and  laughter  and  singing  die  into 

silence  profound. 
One  day  thinned  ranks  will  return,  the  cliffs 

of  our  land  to  greet, 
Weary  and  dusty  and  scarred,  they  will  look  on 

the  sea  at  their  feet, 
And  the  sound  of  a  nation's  welcome  will  be 

solemn  as  well  as  sweet. 

But,  meantime,  where  are  they,  where  ? 
And  what  are  they  doing  there  ? 


Censored  the  letters  home,  not  one  must  speak 

of  the  place, 
Not  even  the  post-office  mark  the  date  or  the 

station  betrays ; 
Silence,  absolute  silence  is  passed  around  as  the 

word — 
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For  where  you  see  the  banner,  there  you  may 

guess  at  the  sword — 
And  the  air  and  the  wire  are  dumb,  by  command 
of  our  great  War  Lord. 

But  where  are  our  soldiers,  where  ? 
Are  they  fighting  already  there  ? 


Had  they  marched  on  Namur  or  Li£ge,  they'd 
be  there  by  now,  'tis  clear, 

So  they  must  be  further  away ;  perhaps  down  at 
Basel  or  near  ? 

Doubling  north  to  discover  where  the  well- 
armed  German  is  blind, 

Catching  him  up  in  a  trap,  as  he  may  to  his 
sorrow  find, 

With  the  furious  French  in  front  and  the  solid 
English  behind. 

Is  he  north  or  south,  oh  where  ? 
We  wish  we  could  see  him  there. 


Or  will  he  walk  on  by  the  sea-board,  and  threaten 

stately  Berlin, 
Making  them  call  up  the  troops,  and  so  let  the 

Russians  in. 

At  home  we  study  the  map,  and  we  puzzle,  and 
wonder,  and  long — 
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Tis  a  marvellous  thing  that  our  Army  is  held  in 

a  hand  so  strong  ! — 
We  trust  you,  Kitchener,  trust  you,  your  judg- 
ment has  never  been  wrong. 

So  we  will  not  ask  you,  Where  ? 
We  are  safe  while  you  are  there. 
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SEA-CABLE,  MARCONI,  AND  PRAYER 

Down  in  the  dark  sea-depths,  where  the  pallid 

sunshine  fails, 
In  the  slime  and  the  cold  of  Nature,  lying  in 

death-like  sleep, 
Hot  with  our  human  life,  whether  it  triumphs  or 

wails, 

The  lonely,  long  sea-cables  under  the  oozes 
creep. 

Up  in  the  vibrant  air,  up  in  the  wind  and  the  sun, 
A  thousand  little  tongues  whisper  by  night  or 
day, 

And  a  thousand  ears  are  catching  the  words  as 
they  lightly  run, 
And  the  thundering  storm  is  harmless  to  spoil 
their  thrilling  play. 
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And  man,  who  made  these  wonders,  can  check 
them  as  they  speak, 
He  breaks  the  cable,  and  pulls  down  the  discs 
that  serve  as  ears, 
And  all  the  world  becomes  silent,  and  man  left 
alone  is  weak, 
And  each  must  wrestle  as  best  he  may  with 
his  wants  and  fears. 

But  the  message  that  runs  to  Heaven  none  can 
distort  or  mar, 
And  the  Ear  Divine  above  us  will  never  its 
listening  cease. 
To  the  glorious  Lord  of  Hosts  the  weakest 
may  pray  for  the  War, 
That  this,  the  final  lesson,  may  close  in  the 
great  world's  peace. 
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OUR  FIRST  GREAT  BATTLE 

Between  Mons  and  Charleroi  ;  over  2000  killed  and 
wounded.  The  battle  was  36  hours  long. 
Fought  on  23rd,  24th,  and  25th  August  1914. 

We  speak  of  Honour,  Justice,  Friendship, 
Right, 

And  easily  such  terms  may  pass  our  lips, 
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We  tell  of  "  the  oppressive  tyrant's  might," 
And  count  up  armaments,  and  guns,  and 
ships, 

But  can  we  hold  our  purpose  firm  and  good 
In  face  of  looking  on  the  actual  field  of  blood  ? 


These  lives  are  dear ;  anguished  we  hide  our 
eyes; 

Dearer  a  thousand  times  than  Belgium's 
State, 

Or  doom  of  France  !    Wild  thoughts  within  us 
rise 

That  nothing  can  outweigh  this  wretched  fate. 
No,  nothing  !    Let  the  world  to  ruin  go, 
Rather  than  bear  this  weight  of  personal  pain 
and  woe. 


Hush,  bleeding  heart !    You  know  not  what  you 
do. 

Is  life  more  precious  than  aught  else  on  earth  ? 
Are  we  but  beasts — aye,  and  the  lower  too — 

That  we  are  blind  to  aims  of  heavenly  birth  ? 
Hold  on,  hold  on,  convinced  the  aim  is  right, 
Though  bitter  agony  one  hour  obscures  your 
sight. 
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LORD  KITCHENER'S  FIRST  SPEECH 

Made  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Tuesday, 
25th  August  1914 

When  Kitchener  stood  up 
Grim,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 

It  was  half-past  four  o'  the  clock, 
And  he  spake  these  very  words : 

"  Indulgence  I  must  crave 
As  you  your  ear  incline, 
I'm  a  soldier  all  my  life, 
No  politics  are  mine. 

"  In  this  wide-spreading  war 
We  each  must  do  our  best, 
For  every  good  we  have 
Will  find  its  utmost  test. 

"  I'll  work  for  our  King  three  years, 
And  after  that  retire, 
And  younger  hands  will  serve 
In  all  you  may  require. 
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"  Across,  on  shores  of  France, 
In  silence  o'er  the  sea, 
Our  troops  were  landed  safe, 
Thanks  to  the  Admiralty. 


"  Our  first  encounter  stands 
Near  Mons  and  Charleroi, 
Though  fierce  the  fight,  our  men 
Engaged  with  eager  joy. 


"  For  thirty-six  long  hours 

Our  troops  have  stood  their  ground, 
Wounded  or  dead,  two  thousand 
Fell  to  the  fire  around. 


"  Gallant  and  firm  they  stood, 
Traditions  will  not  fail, 
But  European  war 
Must  heavy  loss  entail. 


"  High  is  the  price  indeed 
But  victory  shines  afar, 
For  in  the  end  'tis  ours  ! — 
So  great  resources  are. 
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The  Germans  now  are  strong, 
No  hope  to  make  them  yield, 

Their  nation's  every  man 
They  put  into  the  field. 


Slowly  diminishing, 

Their  forces  sink  and  fall, 
While  we  increasing  yet, 

Hosts  to  our  colours  call. 


'  Conscription,  full  in  front, 
Shows  up  its  Army  best, 
But  a  free  land  has  more 
Than  can  be  seen  or  guessed. 


1  Recruits  already  stand 

A  hundred  thousand  strong, 
And  there's  a  million  more 
Will  serve  their  land  ere  long. 


1  Our  noble  Colonies 

Across  the  bounding  wave, 
Are  loyal  to  the  core, 
And  fresh  and  strong  and  brave. 
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"  A  sacrifice  immense 

Is  Britain  called  to  give — 
There  can  be  but  one  end, 
'Tis  we,  'tis  we  shall  live. 


"  The  foe  is  ruthless,  strong, 
Well-disciplined  and  brave, 
United  strength  alone 
Our  Motherland  can  save. 


"  Treasure  and  blood  must  flow, 
Only  of  this  be  sure — 
'Tis  Britain  in  the  end 
Will  conqueror  endure." 


That  was  Kitchener's  speech, 
Grim,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 

From  half-past  four  to  five, 
Those  were  his  very  words. 


They  cheered  him  at  beginning, 
They  cheered  him  more  at  the  end, 

For  the  stern  unsmiling  man 
Is  Britain's  truest  friend. 
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DEATH  IN  BATTLE 

They  march  out,  glittering  bravely  in  the  sun, 
With  stirring  music  and  the  colours  shown ; 

At  eve  the  battle,  whether  lost  or  won, 
Leaves  painful,  gory,  human  wreckage  strewn. 

Oh,  is  there  any  motive  on  the  earth 

Can  make  such  awful  change  of  righteous  worth  ? 

A  nation  has  a  life  of  centuries  long, 
We  are  but  atoms  as  we  come  and  go, 

A  standard  have  we  for  its  right  and  wrong, 
A  character  that  sets  our  hearts  aglow. 

O  England,  thou  art  worth  even  this,  even  this  ! 

O  Mother,  death  is  sweet  beneath  thy  kiss. 
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THE  RUSSIAN  ARMY 

From  lonely  plains  of  Russia,  from  forests  of 

snow-clad  pines, 
Where  the  wind  blows  fierce  and  long,  and  the 

flickering  north  fire  shines, 
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Where  the  long-drawn  howl  of  the  wolf  is  heard 

in  the  winter  night, 
And  the  straight-ruled  roads  in  the  distance 
stretch  on  till  lost  to  sight, 
They  come,  in  hordes  they  come, 
At  the  sound  of  the  summoning  drum. 

With   leathern    coats   immense,  enveloping, 

gathered  and  worn, 
With  hair  cut  straight  below,  and  faces  haggard, 

unshorn, 

With  ignorant,  dim  superstitions  that  crowd  in 

their  vast  bleak  land, 
Heavy  of  tread,  and  narrow  of  mind,  and  clumsy 
of  hand, 

See  how  they  onward  tramp, 
Each  to  his  well-known  camp. 

And  yet,  O  Russia,  your  army  for  honest 
reverence  cries, 

There  you  stand  in  your  might,  with  your  steel- 
blue  northern  eyes, 

And  you  kiss  the  soil  of  your  land,  and  eight 
millions  are  ready  for  war, 

For  their  dreary  homes,  and  the  blessing  of 
their  Little  Father,  the  Czar. 
Honour,  honour  to  you, 
To  the  very  death  you  are  true. 
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THE  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  WAR 

Oh,  Alcohol's  a  cheating  thing, 

As  Burns  has  sung  in  verses — O  ; 
For  like  a  wasp  it  has  a  sting, 
It  leaves  the  pain,  the  joy  takes  wing, 
And  then  come  sad  reverses — O. 

You  say  you  feel  more  strong  and  brave 
Than  when  you  drink  the  water — O. 

From  that  delusion  Heaven  save  ! 

That  is  a  death-light  from  the  grave 
That  leads  you  to  the  slaughter — O. 

Go,  read  the  naval  captain's  log 

In  rough  old  days  and  jolly — O  ; 
The  sailors  he  would  soundly  flog, 
But  always  served  them  out  their  grog — 
Not  thus  thinks  Admiral  Jellicoe. 

"  Our  pride  is  in  our  Navy's  fame, 
We've  never  yet  been  beaten — O  ; 

To  change  old  custom  I  must  claim, 

My  men  will  take  exacter  aim, 
And  sooner  will  defeat  the  foe." 
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Field-Marshal  French  the  like  contends, 
Nor  wine  nor  rum  in  cases- — O  ; 

May  officers  receive  from  friends, 

In  view  he  has  far  sterner  ends 
Than  suits  the  drinkers'  faces — O. 

From  Petrograd  with  thundering  voice 

The  Czar  calls  out,  "  No  vodka  !  No." 
Eight  million  men  are  left  no  choice, 
But  well  may  they  at  heart  rejoice, 
For  Russia's  curse  is  vodka — O. 

The  French  love  absinthe,  so  they  find 

It  is  ruled  out  most  wisely — O  ; 
It  enervates  the  noble  mind — 
Without  it  they  are  brave  and  kind 
And  aim  and  hit  precisely — O. 

See,  in  Quebec's  fair  citadel 
There  is  not  e'en  a  barrel — O  ; 

Four  thousand  soldiers  there  can  dwell, 

And  Prohibition  stands  as  well, 
So  there's  no  brawl  or  quarrel — O. 

Only  the  German  does  not  see 
That  wine  and  beer  are  ruin — O  ; 

When  he  is  drunk  we  all  agree 

He  will  by  those  defeated  be 
Who  drink  the  tea  a-brewing — 0. 
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And  when  the  War  is  over,  lad, 
And  friends  are  kind  and  jolly — 0, 

Remember  alcohol  is  bad, 

And  victory  has  made  us  glad 

Through  French,  the  Czar,  and  Jellicoe. 
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SOAP  AND  THE  TEA-POT 

Round  the  little  village  spout 

See  the  privates  gather, 
Soon  a  bit  of  soap  comes  out, 

Soon  they  rub  a  lather. 
One  brings  out  a  scrap  of  glass, 

Broken  mirror  saving, 
Then  the  razor  round  they  pass 

And  they're  all  a-shaving. 

Peasants  look  with  puzzled  stare 

At  this  fit  of  washing, 
Combing  up  their  short-clipped  hair, 

Cleaning,  rubbing,  splashing. 
Looking  all  around  with  bright 

Smiles  of  satisfaction — 
"  Now  we're  ready  for  a  fight, 

Now  we're  trim  for  action  !  " 
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One  thing  more,  "  Madame,  could  you 

Lend  us  some  hot  water  ? 
And  a  little  tea-pot  too 

Handed  by  your  daughter  ?  " 
Then  they  gather  round  the  pot 

Drinking  tea  in  plenty  ; 
Is  it  not  a  happy  lot 

To  be  three  and  twenty  ? 
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"  Rajah  and  Maharajah/'  to  our  ears 
These  names  bring  thoughts  of  useless  gems 
in  heaps, 

Of  uncut  emeralds  in  a  cellar's  gloom, 
Of  pearls  and  satins  in  a  darkened  room, 
Of  hoards  where  watch  the  jealous  guardian 
keeps ; 

No  eye  may  see,  and  only  rumour  hears. 


Famine  may  come,  with  long-drawn  mournful 
wail, 

Scarce  heard  in  marble  courts  so  far  apart. 

D 
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The  prince  gives  what  he  can,  but  not  one 
thought, 

Of  all  his  load  of  jewels  comes  unsought ; 
They  are  his  title,  dower,  his  kingdom's 
heart, 

They  must  be  handed  down,  they  must  not  fail. 

But,  breaking  in  like  sound  of  stormy  sea 
Upon  the  indolent  and  silken  life, 
A  cry  from  Britain  sounds  with  war's 
alarms. 

Rajah  and  Maharajah  spring  to  arms, 
Eager  to  prove  their  valour  in  the  strife. 
And  jewels  by  the  handful  scatter  free. 
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THE  HAMMER  OF  THOR 

The  hammer  of  Thor  was  a  force,  ten  centuries 
ago, 

It  split,  and  it  broke,  and  it  cracked,  with  the 

thud  of  a  crushing  blow, 
It  often  killed  the  wrong  people, — that  could  not 
be  helped,  you  know. 

Mighty  in  war 

Was  the  hammer  of  Thor. 
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The  hammer  of  Thor  was  blunt,  it  was  merciless 
indeed, 

But  it  welded  together  the  masses  of  men  of  the 

Viking's  breed, 
And  helped  to  make  England  solid,  united  in 
hours  of  need. 

Useful  in  war 

Was  the  hammer  of  Thor. 


The  hammer  of  Thor  I  have  seen,  it  is  up  in  the 
Jottenheim. 

Embedded  it  stands  from  the  hill-side,  a  rock 

from  the  olden  time, 
Thor  cast  it  away  in  his  wrath,  and  to  use  it 
now  is  a  crime. 

Savage  in  war 

Is  the  hammer  of  Thor. 


The  hammer  of  Thor  has  been  claimed,  by  the 

Prussian's  brutal  power, 
Unwieldy  and  huge  they  balanced  it  over  their 

heads  for  an  hour, 
Then  brought  it  smashing  down  on  learning 
and  liberty's  flower. 

Hideous  in  war 

Is  the  hammer  of  Thor. 
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The  hammer  of  Thor  had  its  day,  and  now  it 

must  surely  go, 
It  has  only  "  blood  and  iron,"  and  crashing 

destruction  to  show, 
Now  comes  the  Age  of  the  Mind — ah,  but  its 
coming  is  slow ! 

Past  is  all  war 

For  the  hammer  of  Thor. 

O  hammer  of  Thor  in  the  hill,  where  Norway's 
giants  trod, 

You  were  part  of  our  education,  our  childhood's 
terrific  rod, 

We  are  grown  up  now,  and  we  offer  our  strength 
to  a  loving  God. 

No  more  war, 

O  hammer  of  Thor  ! 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  NIETZSCHE 

Deep  in  the  heart,  and  hidden  like  a  root, 
Is  faith  that  works  where  none  its  ways  may 
find, 

But,  open  to  the  sun  and  tossing  wind 
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Words  blow  like  leaves,  and  conduct  shines  like 
fruit, 

And  every  one  may  judge  that  has  a  mind. 

In  twilight  hour,  far  from  the  busy  crowd 
Low  whispered  in  the  confidence  of  friends, 
Nietzsche's  denial  with  the  spirit  blends, 

And  lo,  upon  the  house-tops  shouting  loud, 
His  reckless  spirit  storms  for  selfish  ends. 

His  doctrines  fill  the  young  and  boastful 
heart 

With  scorn  of  all  the  patient  and  the  meek, 
Let  manly  war  exterminate  the  weak  ! 
Ah  me,  the  practice  proves  a  cruel  part, 
And  helFs  own  gates  are  not  so  far  to  seek. 
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THE  PRUSSIANS 

All  Germans  are  not  Prussians — that  allow  we 
must — 

But  the  Prussians  they  are  Germans  (ah,  the 

pity!) 

They  are  brutal  in  their  license,  and  hot  with 
ruthless  lust, 
If  they  spoil  a  little  village  or  a  city. 
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The  quiet  patient  Germans,  they  surely  are 

ashamed 

That   Louvain   is  destroyed   with   all  its 
treasure  ? 

Art  ne'er  to  be  replaced !  the  unarmed  men 
they  blamed , 
To   cover  up   mistakes   and   wreak  their 
pleasure. 

From  the  Red  Cross  waggon  they  will  fire  from 
the  height, 
And  shoot  into  the  faces  of  the  dying, 
They  shelled  the  English  pinnace  'mid  men 
drowning  from  the  fight, 
And  sent  the  would-be  rescuers  a-flying. 

Even  worse  than  that,  they  took  steady  rifle-aim 
At  their  own  sailors  struggling  in  the  water, 

They  have  mutilated  women,  shot  peaceful 
men,  and  claim 
To  be  "  Huns,"  bent  on  violence  and  slaughter. 

The  treachery  of  their  ways  is  indeed  too  bad 
to  tell, 

For  when  once  engaged  on  war  they  are  but 
savage, 

Our  Gourkhas  and  our  Sikhs  will  for  honour 
shame  them  well, 
They  will  kill  the  fighting  men  but  will  not 
ravage. 
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Germans !  heavy  are  our  hearts,  when  we  think 
again  of  you 
Represented  by  those  lawless,  brutal  Prussians, 
Your  force  must  be  destroyed — 'tis  a  fearful 
hope,  yet  true — 
By  the  British,  and  the  Frenchmen,  and  the 
Russians. 


Only  then,  only  then,  can  the  wide  world  have 
peace, 

Only  then  will  the  brute  forces  perish, 
And  the  kindly  German  culture  help  the  lesser 
aims  to  cease, 
In  the  learning  and  the  beauty  it  will  cherish. 
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THE  SAVAGE  WATCH-DOG 

A  German,  big  and  gentle, 
At  his  desk,  or  on  his  farm, 

Said,  "  I  must  have  a  watch-dog 
To  growl  a  loud  alarm, 

And  to  bite  the  neighbours  round, 
If  they  come  intending  harm. 
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He  shall  be  very  large, 

And  the  fiercest  of  his  kind  ; 
He  costs  a  lot  to  keep, 

But  that  I  must  not  mind, 
For  to  love  of  home  and  study, 

And  peace,  I  am  inclined.' ' 

So  the  German  bought  a  puppy, 
And  fed  and  trained  him  too, 

He  was  of  bull-dog  breed 
And  very  fierce  he  grew, 

"  I  like  him  strong,"  said  the  German, 
Keep  away,  and  he'll  not  bite  you." 

Alas,  he  stil  grew  biggerl, 

Till  he  dominated  all, 
And  proved  a  devouring  monster 

Raging  in  court  and  hall. 
"  I  suppose  it  is  right,"  said  the  German, 

At  any  rate  /  shan't  fall." 


The  German  gave  him  a  name, 
It  was  "  Attila  the  Hun," 

For  he  was  more  savage  than  any 
Watch-dog  under  the  sun — 

"  Let  him  but  show  his  teeth, 
And  my  enemies  will  run  !  " 
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Some  friction  rose,  and  the  bull-dog 
Sprang  at  a  neighbour's  life, 

He  ravaged  home  and  homestead, 
He  bit  and  tore  his  wife, 

Rending  up  books  and  pictures 
In  the  fury  of  his  strife. 


"  Remember/ '  said  the  German, 
"  My  watch-dog  is'nt  me, 

I  grieve  for  this  destruction 
But  'twas  necessity. 

He  is  better  fierce  and  cruel, 
For  it  ends  strife  speedily.' ' 


German  !  we'll  kill  your  bull-dog, 
We'll  knock  him  on  the  head, 

No  man  has  right  to  keep 
A  beast  to  murder  bred. 

We're  neighbours  on  equal  terms, 
And  we'll  love  you — 
when  he  is  dead. 

(Suggested  by  an  article  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome.) 
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RETRIBUTIVE  JUSTICE 

And  will  the  tales  of  horror  ne'er  be  done  ? 

As  I  unfold  my  paper  day  by  day 
It  seems  the  barbarous  tribes  'neath  tropic  sun 

Alone  can  rival  what  they  hourly  say. 

Rapine  and  murder,  treachery  foul  and  base, 
The  broken  pledge,  the  drunken  orgy's  lust, 

The  wounded  tortured  in  their  helpless  case, 
Treasures  of  ages  stamped  to  common  dust. 

In  this  sweet  dewy  English  country-side 
I  feel  the  stirrings  of  revenge  are  near  ; 

The  awful  torch  is  brandished  far  and  wide, 
And  sparks  from  burning  homes  are  smoulder- 
ing here. 

The  cottage  mother  looks  up  from  her  task, 
Her  eyes  alight  with  hatred's  deadly  flame, 

"  To  catch  the  Germans,  that  is  all  I  ask, 
You'd  see !    I'd  serve  'em  just  the  very 
same. 
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A  woman  I  heard  tell  of,  saw  in  bed 

Her  wounded  husband  who  at  Netley  lies. 

She  wondered  at  the  bandage  round  his  head — 
It  was  the  Germans  pricked  out  both  his  eyes'* 

Her  kind  voice  shook  upon  the  last  dread  word, 
She  plied  her  needle,  caught  her  sobbing 
breath, 

Muttering  again,  "  Oh,  give  me  but  a  sword, 
I'd  do  the  same,  I'd  prick  'em  to  the  death." 

Oh,  would  we,  would  we  ?    Have  we  fallen  so 
low  ? 

Are  we  so  beast-like  blind,  so  base,  so  poor, 
That  we  must  imitate  the  worst  we  know 
And  double  all  the  evils  we  deplore  ? 

Our  lion-hearted  standard  is  unrolled, 

And  shall  our  own  hands  drag  it  down  un- 
furled, 

Our  own  feet  trample  on  its  glorious  fold, 
That  speaks  of  justice  to  the  whole  wide 
world  ? 

Peace,  peace,  indignant  wife,  and  do  not  fear, 
For  every  wrong  shall  utter  right  be  done, 

For  one  day — and  the  awful  day  is  near — 
The  foe  shall  have  no  part  in  air  or  sun. 
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Before  the  world's  tribunal  see  him  stand, 
The  German,  he  who  will  not  yield  or  fly. 

Too  deeply  he  has  sinned  in  every  land, 
And  with  one  voice  he  is  condemned  to  die. 

And,  as  at  the  court-martial,  traitor  found, 
The  soldier  stands  alone  against  the  wall, 

His  very  comrades  on  the  well-known  ground 
Shoot,  and  without  relenting  see  him  fall. 

So  will  we  range  this  nation  in  the  eye 
Of^  Heaven.     Nor  lies  nor  torture  shall 
deface, 

But  high  or  low  each  combatant  must  die, 
And  German  arms  find  in  the  world  no  place. 

Justice,  serene  and  strong,  shall  have  her  will. 
Nor  e'en  in  triumph  mercy's  rules  forget, 

But  we  will  show  The  Right  is  living  still, 
And  not  one  blot  shall  History's  page  regret. 
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MOURNING  FORBIDDEN  IN  BERLIN 

Comfort  is  felt 

In  every  nation, 
In  lending  to  grief 

Its  sad  ostentation. 
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All  is  over  and  done, 

No  more  can  be  given, 
But  let  the  signs  tell 

That  the  spirit  is  riven. 
Useless  the  black 

And  useless  the  wailing, 
Useless — yet  lacking  it 

Comfort  is  failing. 


All  down  the  centuries 

Thus  it  was  ever, 
Signs  of  our  sorrow 

Have  been  wanting  never. 
Only  in  Berlin 

Is  mourning  forbidden, 
The  heart  that  is  breaking, 

It  must  lie  hidden. 
No  list  is  published, 

Reports  are  unfounded, 
Only  in  private 

The  death-note  is  sounded. 


Triumph  unreal 

From  the  tidings  they  borrow — 
Be  confident,  cheerful, 

Show  no  sign  of  sorrow. 
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Feel  as  you  will, 

Let  there  be  no  expressing, 
Streets  filled  with  black 

Would  be  far  too  depressing. 
Mothers  and  wives 

Leave  your  anguish  unspoken, 
Silence  !  wear  colours, 

With  heart  and  life  broken. 
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THE  EMPEROR  OF  EUROPE 

The  German  people  hailed  the  Kaiser  by  this 
title  on  4th  September  1914. 

"  Emperor  of  Europe,"  is  that  to  be  the  Kaiser's 
name  ? 

"  War-lord  of  all  the  world,"  they  say  will  be 
his  lasting  fame  ? 
Oh,  in  these  titles,  abject  terror  lies, 
The  reign  of  savage  heart  and  cruel  eyes  ! 
Never,  never  such  a  lord, 
Ruling  by  the  upraised  sword, 
Can  the  great  world  save. 
He  will  drive  us  to  the  grave. 
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Worse  than  in  the  dark  old  days,  his  thundering 

legions'  power, 
A  thousand  air-ships  has  he,  that  bombs  and 
shells  can  shower. 
And  there  are  treasures  more,  by  far,  to  spoil 
The  fruit  of  learned  centuries'  honest  toil. 
Never  will  we  own  a  lord 
Smiting  with  destruction's  sword, 
He  will  kill,  not  save, 
His  kingdom  is  the  grave. 


"  Blood  and  iron/'  long  ago,  ruled  Europe  over 
all, 

And  now  this  blinded  man  would  those  terrific 
days  recall. 

Such  wanton  arrogance  and  such  pride,  must 
Be  brought  by  wiser  warriors  to  the  dust. 
United,  they  must  crush  the  lord 
Whose  arbitration  is  the  sword, 
Our  precious  things  to  save 
From  the  devouring  grave. 


We  States  form  one  democracy,  and  if  we  have 
a  King, 

He  must  be  chosen  by  our  hearts,  with  honour 
welcoming* 
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Each  land,  each  tribe,  yes,  e'en  each  man 

must  choose, 
That  we  may  heavenward  climb,  and  no 
good  lose. 
We  will  elect  a  sovereign  lord 
Who  rules  by  wisdom's  righteous  word/ 
Who  the  world  could  save 
From  the  impending  grave. 


"  Emperor  of  Europe,"  a  despot,  ruling  all 
alone  ? 

The  thought  is  hateful,  and  the  States  combine 
to  crush  his  throne. 
For  reason,  justice,  light  and  love, 
Alone  shall  guide  us  from  above. 
Oh,  for  such  a  world-wide  lord, 
Who  owns  persuasion's  winning  word, 
One  who  life  could  save, 
Conqueror  o'er  the  grave  ! 


"Wonderful,   Counsellor,   The   Mighty  God, 

The  Prince  of  Peace," 
His  is  the  reign  we  long  for,  His  alone  can  never 

cease, 

See,  on  His  head  are  many  glorious  crowns 
Given  by  lands  of  Europe  and  her  towns. 
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Here  is  the  one  world-wide  Lord, 
Christ,  life-giver  through  His  word, 

He  the  world  will  save, 

From  the  tyrant  grave. 
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IN  BERLIN 

Not  humiliation, 

That  is  no  good, 
Embittering  a  nation, 

Breeding  bad  blood. 
No  help  for  it  now 

Without  or  within  ! 
The  Allies  must  march  to  Berlin. 

Oh,  it's  a  sorrow  • 

Don't  shout !    Speak  low, 
But  when  it's  to-morrow 

We'll  join  hands  and  go. 
No  help  for  it  now, 

It  is  not  a  sin  ; 
The  Allies  must  stand  in  Berlin. 

The  Kaiser — oh,  pity  ! — 
Must  give  up  his  sword  ; 

The  imperial  city 
Bends  to  our  word. 
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No  help  for  it  now, 
We  must  utterly  win  ; 
The  Allies  must  consult  in  Berlin. 

No  use  for  half -measures, 
The  Hun  must  be  slain, 

He  spoils  priceless  treasures, 
Leaves  blood  in  his  train. 

No  help  for  it  now, 

He  has  crushed  kith  and  kin  ; 
The  Allies  must  dictate  to  Berlin. 

When  the  savage  has  perished, 

The  German  we  see 
In  the  spirit  we  cherished 

Rise  glorious  and  free. 
No  help  for  it  now, 

Without  or  within  ! 
The  Allies  must  meet  in  Berlin. 
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OUR  TROOPS  FROM  INDIA 

It  is  the  law  of  the  nations,  unwritten,  but 

known  to  us  all, 
That  if  we  rule  savage  tribes  who  will  come  at 

our  bugle's  call 
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We  must  not  array  them  in  battle  against  the 

white  man,  our  foe, 
No,  not  even  to  save  the  last  and  desperate  fall 
Should  we  break  the  great  world-laws  that 

every  nation  must  know. 

Cruel,  cruel  the  French,  in  Canada's  infant  days, 
Who  enlisted  the  fierce  war-Indian  to  fight  on 

their  water-ways, 
With  his  tomahawk  and  his  torture,  and  his 

slow  fires'  kindled  breath  ; 
Thinking  of  massacre  only,  and  proud  as  the 

white  man  he  slays, 
He  counts  his  scalps  with  joy,  and  dances  the 

dance  of  death. 

Self-controlled  were  we  in  the  long  South 

African  fight, 
Though  the  Zulu  swarmed  about  us,  and  eyed 

the  war  with  delight, 
Though  the  soft-footed  man  from  Bombay,  came 

over  his  master  to  serve, 
Though  the  Kaffir  was  everywhere,  it  was  strictly 

a  war  of  the  white, 
British  and  Boer,  and  not  from  the  rule  were  we 

tempted  to  swerve. 

Now,  the  Sikhs  and  the  Gourkhas  we  arm,  and 

we  do  it  with  pride, 
They  are  drilled  by  the  British  sergeant,  they 

are  worthy  to  fight  by  our  side. 
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They  keep  the  laws  of  the  Game,  as  the  brutal 

Prussian  does  not, 
They  attack  combatants  only,  and  by  all  of 

our  rules  abide, 
Their  faces  are  dark  it  is  true,  but  their  drilling 

is  never  forgot. 

Brave  fellow-subjects,  come  over,  we  give  you 

our  strong  right  hand. 
Hillmen,  with  courage  unbroken,  come  to  our 

northern  land  ; 
Act  as  the  white  man  should,  show  us  your 

breeding  true. 
Silent  troops  of  the  Sikh,  with  turban  and  banner 

stand — 

Stealthy  panthers  of  war,  lo,  we  are  waiting  for 
you. 
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THE  FULL  MOON 

(On  the  Night  of  4th  September  1914) 

I  saw  the  full  moon  lift  herself  above  the  trees, 

A  shield  of  dull  red  gold  set  in  a  dusky  sky, 
All  breathless  stood  the  earth,  calm  were  the 

sleeping  seas, 
As  slowly,  ever-brightening,  climbed  she  up  on 
high. 
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11  0  idle  Moon,"  I  said,  "  how  can  you  bear  to 
stand, 

And  look  on  mortal  pain,  writhing,  spread  out 
below, 

This  very  hour  ?    Ah,  see  our  piteous  neigh- 
bour-land, 

Living  and  dead  are  piled  in  heaps  of  helpless 
woe. 

Yet  you  look  on  with  calm  and  even  face, 

As  though  inured  to  utmost  human  agony  !  " 
"  Remember/ 9  said  the  moon  from  out  her 
quiet  place, 

M  Remember,    I    looked    down    and  saw 
Gethsemane." 
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THE  TRITOMA 

Amid  the  hollyhocks, 

And  the  harpaliums  round, 
One  scarlet-red  Tritoma 

Stands  in  my  garden  ground. 
Against  the  russet  green 

Of  clumps  of  fading  flowers, 
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Upright  the  spire  is  seen, 

A  sentinel,  guarding  the  hours, 

O  blood-red  spear, 
Why,  oh  why  are  you  here  ? 

Morning,  noon,  and  night 

Straight  it  points  to  the  sky  ; 
Like  a  torch  is  the  Tritoma, 

Dazzling  to  the  eye. 
It  says,  "  In  me  see  the  power, 

The  Spirit  of  War  in  truth, 
Which  will  devour,  devour 

The  bravest  of  earth's  bright  youth." 
O  scarlet  dart 

You  strike  me  to  the  heart. 

Each  one  thinks  of  his  own, 

And  I  of  one  brown  young  head ; 
Strong  and  fierce  Tritoma, 

Is  he  alive  or  dead  ? 
It  says,  "  Some  things  are  given 

Dearer  than  human  life, 
See,  I  point  straight  to  Heaven, 

To  the  world  that  is  worth  your  strife." 
Yes,  blood-red  spear, 

God  is  with  us  here. 
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SEPTEMBER  IN  ENGLAND 

Over  the  close-shorn  stubble,  where  long  the 

shadows  fall, 
With  the  crimson  setting  sun  throwing  glory 

over  all, 

The  roofs  of  way-side  cottages  burn  red  with 

glowing  tiles, 
And  softly-breathing  peace  spreads  round  for 
miles  and  miles — 
0  England,  our  England,  O  land  most  sweet 
and  dear, 

You  have  no  need  to  fear, 
No  German,  no  German  shall  set  his  iron  heel 
here. 

The  robin's  song  is  clear  and  shrill,  a  call  to 

winter  days, 
The  mountain  ash  is  bending  with  its  scarlet 

berries'  blaze, 
The  massive  autumn  flowers  show  in  every 

garden  ground, 
And  a  sense  of  harvest  gathered,  sheds  repose 

on  all  around. 
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O  England,  our  England,  never  invaded  yet ! 

The  foe  with  steel  we  met, 
No  German,  no  German,  shall  his  rash  desire 
forget. 

Our  soil  is  not  like  others,  it  is  full  of  memories 

dear, 

The  strong  life-blood  of  freedom  flows  through 

it  warm  and  clear. 
Our  fathers  fought  for  faith,  and  for  liberty  they 

died 

In  these  very  fields  and  lanes,  by  the  sunset 
glorified — 

O  England,  our  England,  yours  is  sacred  soil, 

Holy  through  others'  toil, 
No  German,  no  German,  shall  enter  here  to 
spoil. 
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THE  FIRST  WEEK  IN  SEPTEMBER 

(The  enemy  forced  the  Allies  to  retreat  upon 
Paris,  and  then  turned  back) 

The  Retreat 

Retreat  !    For  the  tide  encroaches 
High  on  the  shelving  sand, 
No  longer  here  we  stand. 
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Retreat !    For  the  foe  approaches 
Swarming  over  the  land. 

Retreat !    But  in  no  disorder, 
Let  us  strike  our  camp  and  go. 
Steady  the  death-waves  flow. 

How  mournfully  from  the  border 
Do  the  summoning  bugles  blow  ! 

Retreat — yet  our  guns  are  directed 

Hindward,  over  our  track  ; 

The  outlook  is  not  so  black  ! 
Our  rear  is  armed  and  protected, 

And  the  tide  must  in  time  turn  back. 


The  Advance 

Advance  !  See  the  tide  has  halted, 
Wavered,  and  then  turned  round 
Over  the  sloping  ground. 

With  a  leap  our  fate  is  exalted, 
And  hearts  with  triumph  bound. 

Advance  !    There  is  death  before  us 
Facing  the  foe's  great  guns, 
Not  one  of  us  that  gift  shuns  ; 

Take  up  the  hearty  chorus 
We'll  do  for  the  savage  Huns  ! 
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Advance — here's  our  true  position  ! 
The  tide  ebbing  yard  by  yard, 
Leaves  ruin  and  empty  shard  ; 

It  is  our  work,  our  mission — 

We'll  conquer,  and  we'll  die  hard. 
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THE  LOYALTY  OF  INDIA 

{On  6th  August  the  general  feeling  was  expressed, 
and  on  8th  September,  Lord  Hardinge  sent 
by  telegram,  details  of  the  immense  gifts 
offered) 

Dost  thou  need  proof  that  freedom's  rule  is 
wiser  ? 

That  even  half-tamed  peoples  feel  its  sway  ? 
That  the  mailed  fist  so  boasted  by  the  Kaiser 

Leads  to  rebellion  in  the  decisive  day  ? 
Look  thou  on  India,  gauge  our  hard  position — 

We  took  her  by  the  hand,  we  bade  her  rise, 
Yet  we  but  made  a  hot-bed  of  sedition, 

A  native  press  all  calumny  and  lies. 

We  gave  her  science  and  our  ancient  learning, 
We  could  not  give  our  character  and  aims  ; 
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The  half-made  man,  his  own  advance  discerning, 
Blindly  asserted  new  and  blatant  claims. 

And  yet,  our  gift  of  freedom  not  revoking, 
We  struggled  on,  deaf  to  the  foolish  lies, 

And  the  dumb  millions,  spite  of  the  provoking, 
Knew  there  was  justice  where  we  cast  our 
eyes. 


But  when  the  cloud  of  War,  all  unexpected 

Loomed  up  before  us,  shadowing  all  around, 
The  men  we  had  so  carefully  protected 

Sprang  to  our  side  with  one  instinctive  bound. 
No  thought  of  greed  was  there,  no  calculation, 

A  surge  of  generous  hope  swept  all  the  land, 
Grievance  forgotten,  grudge,  or  hesitation — 

Nothing  but  pride  that  side  by  side  we  stand. 


Read  thou  the  list  of  splendid  gifts  they  offer, 

Princes  and  nobles  of  most  ancient  name  ; 
Jewels  from  out  the  hereditary  coffer, 

Lakhs  of  rupees,  and  men  of  stalwart  frame. 
Barbaric  wealth  untold  is  poured  before  us 

Till  India  gives  her  all  she  cannot  rest ; 
0  thou  who  doubtest,  hearken  to  the  chorus, 

And  know  the  risks  of  freedom  still  are  best. 
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THE  KAISER'S  PEACE 

"  Now  the  war  is  over  "  wrote  Count  Bernstorff 
To  Washington,  early  in  September, 

"  All  along  the  line  see,  France  is  beaten — 
Soon  over,  but  the  Frenchman  will  remember. 


England  sent  her  troops — she  has  not  many — 
And  we  soon  cut  them  up,  branch  and  root ; 

Yes,  the  war  is  past,  and  our  attention 
May  be  given  to  our  culture  and  its  fruit." 


Such  a  few  days  ago  !    And  now  Count  Bernstorff 
Calls  for  peace,  saying,  "  Let  it  be  a  draw  ; 

Both  sides  have  suffered,  we  admit  it, 
We  are  equals  in  the  mighty  Game  of  War. 


So  much  has  been  destroyed  that  France  would 
listen, 

She  is  weary  of  our  presence,  that  we  know, 
And  Russia  might  be  won  ;  it  is  the  English 
Who  prevented  terms  of  peace  long  ago. 
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For  the  War's  first  beginning,  we  are  blameless, 
But  a  thousand  times  worse  is  now  our  case, 

For  we  propose  peace,  and  only  England 
Dogged  and  determined  gives  us  chase. 

Hearken  all  the  world  !  and  pray  remember 
It  is  we  who  are  the  victors  offer  peace. 

Only  leave  our  soil  intact ;  the  word  is  spoken, 
And  the  roar  of  our  artillery  shall  cease. 

But  should  terms  so  generous  and  peace-loving 
Be  rejected — there  is  nothing  else  to  say, 

Every  man,  child,  cat  and  dog  shall  arm  them 
For  revenge,  on  our  anger's  awful  day." 

Our  King  read  the  letter,  and  he  pondered, 
Then  he  lifted  up  his  head,  and  said,  "  Fight. 

Worthy  is  our  aim,  we  will  attain  it. 
Go  on,  and  may  God  defend  The  Right." 

Then  all  the  House  of  Commons  could  no  longer 
Be  silent ;  some  expression  it  must  bring  ; 

And  the  ancient  groining  echoed  to  the  music 
Of  our  noble  anthem,  God  save  the  King. 


(Prorogation  of  Parliament,  Friday,  18th 
September  1914) 
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THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  RHEIMS 
CATHEDRAL 

(igth  September  1914) 

Magnificent  aisles  of  carven  stone, 
Glorious  arches  that  heavenward  fare, 
It  was  here,  just  here,  'mid  your  beauty  rare. 
The  warrior  saint  beside  the  throne 
Knowing  her  king  had  come  to  his  own, 
Lifted  her  earnest  eyes  in  prayer. 

Here  was  the  goal  of  her  heart's  desire, 
Here,  tired  out  with  the  trumpet's  blare, 
With  the  noise,  and  the  talk,  and  the  insolent 
stare, 

Weary  of  steed,  and  camp,  and  fire, 
It  was  here  that  she  let  her  heart  aspire, 
As  her  soul  flew  up  to  Heaven  in  prayer. 

0  sweet  strong  heart,  that  believed  no  ill, 
For  men  unworthy  you  all  could  dare  ! 
Life  all  blameless,  unspotted,  fair, 

Here  you  achieved  your  loyal  will, 

Here  you  could  love  and  praise  your  fill, 
Here  in  this  ancient  home  of  prayer. 
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Now,  the  Cathedral,  a  ruin  dark, 
Lit  by  the  burning  houses'  glare 
Lies  all  despoiled,  and  open,  and  bare, 

For  the  Germans'  shrapnel  and  bombs  a  mark, 

And  never  again,  O  Joan  of  Arc, 

Will  those  who  loved  you  stand  here  in  prayer. 

The  praises  of  Christ  for  centuries  long 
Here  have  been  sung  with  duteous  care, 
And  here,  O  Maiden,  you  took  your  share. 

Forgive  us !    The  whole  world  mourns  the 
wrong, 

And,  thick  as  the  crowd  of  memories  throng, 
You  are  first  and  chief  as  you  kneel  in  prayer. 
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HEINE'S  PROPHECY 
(See  Times,  21st  September  1914) 

Heine  the  philosopher 

Wrote  a  prophecy 

Eighty  years  ago. 
As  critic  he  was  merciless, 

He  had  the  eagle  eye 

That  hidden  things  can  know. 
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Sharp  was  the  tongue  of  Heine, 
Very  sharp  and  keen, 
And  few  escaped  its  blow. 

Dissecting  all  things  round  him, 
Here  his  words  are  seen 
Of  eighty  years  ago : 


"  In  days  of  old,  with  wondrous  softening 
power, 

The  Cross  of  Christ  spoke  to  the  Teuton's 
heart, 

Its  savage  rages  soothing  hour  by  hour, 

And  showing  patient  strength  the  better  part. 
The  senseless  Berserk  fury  poets  sang  of  old 
It  tamed  to  mighty  works  by  reason's  power 
controlled. 

Thus  centuries  went  by,  and  still  destruction's 
lust 

Though  held  in  leash,  even  Faith  could  not 

destroy. 

The  trumpet's  call  can  stamp  all  Art  to  dust, 

And  rend  all  bonds  in  battle's  brutal  joy. 
Once  break  the  Cross  of  wood,  the  taming 
talisman, 

And  straightway  you  behold  the  ancient  savage 
man. 
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Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel,  deeply-honoured  names, 
Each  one  holds  utmost  reverence  for  the  good  ; 

Antagonism  each  in  turn  disclaims, 
Yet  their  disciples  pare  the  holy  wood, 

The  talisman  sinks  down,  shorn  of  its  charm  at 
length, 

And  the  barbaric  German  shows  his  cruel 
strength. 


Let  but  the  Cross  be  broken,  gods  of  stone 

Will  from  their  silent  ambush  slowly  rise  ; 
More  than  a  thousand  years  have  come  and 
gone, 

But  they  will  rub  the  dust  from  out  their 
eyes. 

Seizing  his  awful  hammer,  Scandinavian  Thor 
Stands  mad  with  joy  to  wield  again  destruction's 
war. 


Forests  of  stone-work,  priceless  manuscripts, 
All  that  our  pious  hands  through  ages  strove 

From  soaring  pinnacles  to  treasure-crypts 
To  rear,  in  honour  of  the  Lord  we  love. 

Thor's  circling  hammer  will  come  crashing  down 
on  all, 

And  Gothic  homes  of  prayer  before  him  flaming 
fafl." 
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These  are  the  words  of  Heine. 

Thus  he  prophesied 

Eighty  years  ago. 
He  saw  the  Cross  in  danger, 

Although  in  truth  he  died 

While  faith  was  still  aglow. 


He  knew  not  the  blasphemer — 
Nietzsche  was  not  born 
Eighty  years  ago. 

Mad  worship  of  brute  force 

Heine  would  laugh  to  scorn, 
For  he  loved  light,  we  know. 


Right  in  the  main  was  Heine, 
For  William  called  the  Hun 
Has  laid  Louvain  low. 

Rheims  stands  a  blackened  ruin — 
And  Heine  saw  it  done, 
Eighty  years  ago. 
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EVOLUTION  WON  BY  CONFLICT 
1. 

When  the  earth  was  a  globe  of  heat,  it  was 
simple  till  life  appeared, 
Plastic  elements  moulded,  combined  by  the 
hand  of  God, 
But  Life  is  beyond  calculation,  a  risk  when  the 
summit  is  neared, 
A  Will  to  be  led  by  choice  on  the  upward 
difficult  road. 

E'en  in  the  plant  there's  a  movement  that  cannot 
be  governed  by  force, 
But  feels  a  path  for  itself  along  the  tortuous 
way  ; 

And  more  in  the  animal,  more,  as  there  opens 
the  widening  course, 
Struggling  and  fighting  and  winning,  to  a 
brighter  and  warmer  day. 

Millions  of  years  went  by  in  treading  the  slow 
incline, 

Ages  blossomed  and  waned  with  never  an 
answering  voice. 
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But  the  spiral  mounted  at  last,  and  the  longing 
Will  Divine, 
Was  able  to  speak  to  a  will,  with  dower  of 
refusal  or  choice. 

If  we  go  back  on  pleasure,  tempted  now  here  and 

now  there, 

Back  we  slide  on  the  way  the  ages  have  pain- 
fully trod, 

Desire  wins  over  the  soul,  and  the  easier  path  is 

our  care, 

Degenerate  even  to  man,  we  are  vain  and 
useless  to  God. 

ii. 

Man  was  the  apex,  the  last,  of  the  great  Creator's 
behest, 

And  man  from  the  first  was  warlike,  and  would 

not  to  others  yield  ; 
To  this  day  our  children's  games  show  how  they 

scorn  ease  and  rest 
And  love  to  struggle  and  try  their  metal  in 

open  field. 

The  bird  will  defend  the  nest,  the  tiger  fight  for 
her  young, 

Protective  interests  have  grown,  and  we  joy 
to  see  life  expand, 
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And  ever  the  man  stands  foremost,  the  circles 
of  courage  among, 
And  will  fight  for  the  tribe  or  the  clan,  or  the 
whole  of  his  native  land. 

Only  a  few  of  the  savages  dread  the  grim  sight 
of  blood, 

And  they,  they  are  cowardly,  weak,  and 

governed  by  lies  and  fear, 
Teach  them  and  test  as  we  may,  we  can  scarcely 

find  any  good, 
While  the  fierce  and  warlike  tribes  rise  up 

into  manhood  clear. 

Fighting  is  all  destructive,  it  will  come  to  an 
end  before  long, 
When  the  murderous  bickerings  of  war  are 
seen  to  be  foolish,  and  cease, 
But  we  cannot  hurry  the  aim,  and  our  softness 
and  smoothness  is  wrong, 
A  travesty  wretched  indeed,  of  the  great 
world's  lasting  peace. 

in. 

Britain,  awake,  awake  !    The  great  world  crisis 
is  here  ! 

You  stand  for  liberty,  justice,  self-government 
able  and  wise, 
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Make  one  effort  supreme  and  shake  off  the 
dominance  near, 
Or  the  lower  will  trample  the  higher,  wasting 
the  centuries. 

Babylon  tried  for  supremacy,  Macedon  also,  and 
Rome, 

Aye,  and  the  Frenchman  too,  but  a  hundred 
years  ago 

And  now  the  German  dreams  of  it,  spreading  in 
circles  from  home, 
With  his  spur  and  his  jingling  bridle,  and  his 
brutal  buffet  and  blow. 

This  is  the  curse  of  the  nations,  this  is  an  evil 
plan, 

We  will  be  one  great  brotherhood,  each  one 

holding  his  right, 
Each  bringing  gifts  to  the  whole,  and  exalting 

the  glories  of  man, 
With  ever  a  wise  arbitration  to  take  the  place 

of  a  fight. 

Too  late,  too  late,  it  is  now,  for  the  gentle 
philosopher's  word, 
For  explanations  and  schemes,  it  is  now  too 
late,  too  late  ; 
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Britain,  stand  on  your  feet,  and  spring  to  your 
gun  and  your  sword, 
And  save  the  whole  round  world  from  a  harsh 
and  a  cruel  fate. 

IV. 

First  is  the  body  made,  then  a  will  is  given 
from  above ; 
This  is  destructive  and  strong,  and  grasps  at  its 
own  desire, 

Late  come  in  reason  and  justice,  compassion, 
and  beauty  of  love, 
And  the  child  has  a  glimpse  of  goodness  that 
ever  leads  him  higher. 

He  finds  the  force  of  his  muscles  is  as  a  servant 
given 

To  work  for,  protect,  and  strain  after  the  regal 
truth. 

That  a  man  is  most  a  man  when  he  follows  the 
leading  of  Heaven, 
And  serves  the  cause  of  justice  with  all  the 
strength  of  his  youth. 

And  where  are  we  now  ?    We  stand  on  the  very 
edge  and  brink, 
On  the  last  of  the  heaving  throes  that  surge 
after  world-wide  power, 
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There  surely  can't  be  another !    The  summit 
is  gained,  as  we  think, 
And  the  seed  of  freedom,  long-cherished,  can 
break  into  glorious  flower. 

Britain,  come  forward  and  fight !    It  is  not  for 
yourself  alone, 
Rise  to  the  struggle  heroic,  pour  out  your 
valiant  blood, 
The  noblest  of  ends  lies  before  you,  like  a  waft 
of  our  roses  blown, 
That  we  serve  Evolution's  end,  the  triumph 
of  lasting  Good. 
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